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NOTES ON CLIMATOLOGY. 



ROBERT Dec. WARD. 



Can Americans Become Acclimated in the Philippines ? — 
The question as to whether or not Americans will ever be able, or 
will want, to live in the Philippines, when those islands are no 
longer the scene of warfare, is one which brings up the still larger 
question as to the possibility of the acclimatization of the white 
man in the tropics as a whole. The opinion of the great majority 
of those who have studied this matter most carefully is that com- 
plete acclimatization is impossible. By complete acclimatization 
is meant the adaptation to the new climate to such an extent that 
the individual and the race shall be as independent of the new 
climate as of the old, and that generations of children may be born 
under the new climatic conditions without suffering any deteriora- 
tion. This, of course, does not mean that white men from Europe 
or North America may not live in the tropics, nor that all tropical 
countries present equal obstacles to acclimatization. In the 
Hawaiian Islands, for instance, Americans may live about as they 
have been accustomed to live at home, while on the Gold Coast of 
Africa no amount of care seems able to avert malaria, and when a 
man has once been stricken with it, the only thing for him to do is 
to leave the country — if he has time. It is generally agreed that 
the white man, if he is extremely careful as regards his food, drink, 
clothing, dwelling, etc., may live in most parts of the tropics, with 
a fair chance of good health. But, as has been well said, to tolerate 
a climate is one thing; to be independent of it is quite another. 
The English live in India; they tolerate the Indian climate, but 
they are not acclimated. Our leading authority on the Philippines, 
Professor Dean C. Worcester, comes to the same conclusion as the 
European students of the problem of acclimatization of the white 
man in the tropics. In his book, The Philippine Islands and their 
People (pp. 65-67) Professor Worcester speaks as follows: 

" If one is permanently situated in a good locality, wliere he can secure suitable 
food and good drinking water ; if he is scrupulously careful as to his diet, avoids 
excesses of all kinds, keeps out of the sun in the middle of the day, and refrains from 
severe and long-continued physical exertion, — he is likely to remain well, always sup- 
posing that he is fortunate enough to escape malarial infection . . . But how is it 
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with the explorer, the engineer, the man who would fell timber, cultivate new ground, 
or in some other way develop the latent resources of the country ? That, as Mr. 
Kipling so often remarks, is another story .... It is unfortunately true that the 
climate of the Philippines is especially severe in its effect on white women and chil- 
dren. It is very doubtful, in my judgment, it many successive generations of Euro- 
pean or American children could be reared there." 

In the last two sentences we have a forecast of the future of 
American occupation of the Philippines. A few American men, 
who will be sent out to the islands as officials or as soldiers, may 
be able to live there, by exercising great precautions, in fairly good 
health. But Americans will never want to make permanent homes 
there for their wives and for their children. This condition of 
things has been well described by a gentleman who was for some 
years Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon, in the following 
words: 

"Surely for us there is no climate like our own. And when all is said, in a 
tropical climate, even of the best, we live, as it were, on sufferance; and the climate 
tells on the next generation. For every one of us who has his livelihood to gain in 
Ceylon, there comes the inevitable day when he must part with his children and send 
them home. This stern necessity has been styled a price which we pay for our 
Eastern possessions, and a heavy price it is." 

The Panama Canal. — Two serious problems, both directly con- 
nected with the climatic conditions on the Isthmus of Panama, 
confronted the original Panama Canal Company. The first of these 
problems concerned the floods on the Chagres River. The second 
concerned the health of the employes. The difficulty in the first 
case arose from the fact that the canal, for a considerable part of 
its length, follows the valley of the Chagres River, a stream which, 
although harmless in the dry season, is subject to sudden, and some- 
times enormous freshets during the rainy season. It therefore 
became necessary to control this river in such a way as to prevent 
any possible damage that it might do to the canal during its times 
of flood. This important problem was never satisfactorily solved 
by the original Canal Company, owing to the fact that no proper 
preliminary surveys were made, and it has come to be generally 
believed that the floods of the Chagres River during the rainy 
season are an insuperable obstacle in the way of the construction 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. This is by no means the 
case. The reorganized Panama Canal Company has, through its 
Commission of Engineers, completely solved the problem of con- 
trolling the Chagres. The flow of the river is to be regulated by 
two large artificial lakes, of such a size that they will safely store 
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the water from even the largest freshets. Thus a climatic difficulty 
presented by the heavy downpours of the rainy season on the Isth- 
mus, has been successfully solved by the ingenuity of man. The 
water from the upper of the two reservoirs will be used to supply 
the summit level of the canal during the dry season, and will also 
furnish power for operating the locks and lighting the canal at 
night. The Chagres River is, therefore, no longer an element of 
danger, but, in the words of one of the engineers of the Canal 
Company, " is rather a useful friend, whose assistance will be of 
great value to the canal in its operation." 

The second difficulty which presented itself to the first Panama 
Canal Company concerned the health of the employes. In the 
early days of construction, the laborers who were employed were 
not suited to work in the " hot-house " air of the Isthmus; hospital 
accommodations and medical attention were inadequate, and the 
death rate was naturally very high. Much has now been learned 
by experience. It was found that negroes from the British Antilles 
can stand the climate wonderfully well, and they have been im- 
ported in large numbers to the Isthmus, and are now doing the 
hard labor on the canal. Proper medical attendance and excellent 
hospitals have been provided, and the result is that the death rate 
has been very much decreased. The barrier raised by the bad 
effects of the climate on the health of the employes has thus been 
largely removed. 

In regard to the relative merits of the Nicaragua and Panama 
routes for an inter-oceanic canal, there are two considerations, both 
of them concerned with the climatic conditions, which favor the 
Panama route. The first is, that the difficult excavations and 
works of construction on the Panama canal come in a district 
where the mean annual rainfall is about 93 inches, while in the case 
of the Nicaragua canal the most difficult constructions lie in a 
region where the rainfall, as determined by the Canal Company, is 
256 inches, or nearly three times as much. The second point is 
that in the case of the Nicaragua route there are strong trade 
winds, blowing much of the year, which will seriously interfere 
with the passage of vessels throught the canal, while in the case of 
the Panama route the winds are much less troublesome. 

Health on the Gold Coast. — The Gold Coast of Africa has 
long enjoyed the unenviable reputation of being an extraordinarily 
unhealthy place for the white man to live in. The deaths among 
the European troops on the coast between 1829 and 1836 were 483 
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per i,ooo a year. Even to-day, although the death rate has been 
very much reduced, the climate conditions are such that the white 
man seems absolutely unable to cope with them. In a recent 
book, entitled Nine Years at the Gold Coast, by Rev. Dennis Kemp 
(Macmillan, 1898), the unhealthfulness of the climate is strikingly 
brought out in the following passage : 

" On the homeward voyage a Government officer informed me that out of fifty 
Europeans who were at Cape Coast two years previously, only five were alive that 
day; which statement reminded me of the fact that an officer connected with the 
Ashanti expedition was informed that out of twenty who dined at the house of a 
British merchant On Christmas Day, 1894, only two were alive on the following 
Christmas Day." 



